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MODERN SCULPTURE—ADDITIONS AND PLANS 


During the last five years the Art Institute has been 
adding to its modern sculpture collection with quiet 
determination. As a result of many gifts, occasional 
purchases and the enthusiastic support of the Com- 
mittee on Nineteenth and Twentieth Century Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, the museum today can boast one 
of the finest public collections of modern sculpture 
in the country. Because for long the Art Institute 
lacked adequate sculpture galleries, this important 
art was neglected until recently. Now there is prom- 
ise of handsome and spacious exhibition rooms to 


be made available next year when, with the com- 
pletion of the Ferguson Memorial Building, galleries 
along Michigan Avenue (now used for offices) will 
be liberated. Then for the first time sculpture will 
be seen sympathetically in specially designed gal- 
leries and no longer strewn along corridors or 
wedged between paintings. 

For some reason inflationary prices so extreme in 
the field of modern painting have not as yet affected 
present-day sculpture. As a result, acquisition plans 
at the museum were launched, stressing careful 
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consideration of sculpture. In addition, the twen- 
tieth century has seen a true renaissance in the 
work of both European and American sculptors: 
new techniques, new materials, new methods have 
all contributed to increased activity in this field. 

During the past few months three works of mon- 
umental importance have come to the museum, two 
from generous donors and one, a purchase. The Art 
Institute is indebted to Sylvain and Arma Wyler 
for the gift of Rodin’s daring portrait of Balzac. This 
nude standing figure, surely one of the first great 
expressionist sculptures of modern times, seems 
more related to the present century than to its 
actual date of 1893. Rodin’s bold frankness foretold 
the expressive exaggerations of contemporary art. 
He virtually set the pace for modern sculpture. 
Equally epochal is The Great Horse by Duchamp- 
Villon, given to the Art Institute by Margaret Fisher 
in memory of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. 
Fisher. The large half-animal half-mechanistic 
bronze figure is generally regarded as the first cubist 
sculpture. Its lunging curved forms and rotating 
pistons also suggest that the artist, a brother of the 
illustrious painters Marcel Duchamp and Jacques 
Villon, was not unfamiliar with the theories of 
futurism. Dated 1914, The Great Horse ranks with 
Boccioni’s Unique Forms of Continuity in Space 
as one of the definitive landmarks in modern art. 
Matisse’s Seated Nude of 1925 is often considered 
this artist’s outstanding work in sculpture. Indeed, 
as the years go on Matisse emerges not only as a 
great painter but also as one of the most distin- 
guished sculptors of our century. Adroitly designed 
with lyrical contours and unbroken rhythms, the 
Seated Nude compares favorably with Matisse’s 
most important paintings. 

Though all three of these works and many in the 
following check list are at present on view at the 
Art Institute, they will not appear to full advantage 
until the new sculpture galleries are opened next 
year. Here, with thoughtful installation, proper 
architectural setting and special lighting, the mu- 
seum’s modern sculpture collection should at last 
be able to compete with and complement its notable 
nineteenth and twentieth century paintings. 


KATHARINE KUH 


On the cover: Raymond Duchamp-Villon, The Great 
Horse, 1914, bronze. Gift of Miss Margaret Fisher in 
memory of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Fisher 


At the left: Henri Matisse, Seated Nude, 1925, bronze. 
Ada Turnbull Hertle Fund 


Below: Auguste Rodin, Portrait of Balzac, 1893, bronze. 
Gift of Sylvain and Arma Wyler 
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MODERN SCULPTURE ACQUIRED 
BY THE ART INSTITUTE 
DURING THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


Jean Arp, Cobra-Centaur, 1952, bronze 
Gift in memory of Maurice E. Culberg from his 
friends 


Jean Arp, Extremity of a Mythical Wineskin, 1951, 
rose granite. Samuel P. Avery Fund 


Harry Bertoia, Construction after the Enjoyment of a 
Mulberry Tree, 1953, metal 
Watson F. Blair Purchase Prize 


Emile Antoine Bourdelle, Penelope, 1911, bronze 
Simeon B. Williams Fund 


Constantin Brancusi, Ancient Figure, 1906-08, 
stone. Ada Turnbull Hertle Fund 


Constantin Brancusi, Leda, about 1922, marble 
Bequest of Katherine S. Dreier Estate (through the 
kindness of Marcel Duchamp) 


Alexander Calder, Black Dots, 1941, sheet steel and 
string mobile 


Gift of Mrs. Gilbert W. Chapman 


Alexander Calder, Streetcar, 1951, sheet metal, brass 
and wire mobile 


Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Marx 


Jean-Baptiste Carpeaux, 3 plaster figures, studies 
for the Pavillon de Flore, 1863: France Lighting the 
the World, Science, and Agriculture 

Ada Turnbull Hertle Fund 


Lynn Chadwick, Two Figures, 1955, metal 
Claire and Albert Arenberg Fund 


Pietro Consagra, Great Conference, 1956, bronze 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Marx, through the 
Maymar Fund 


Raymond Duchamp-Villon, The Great Horse, 1914, 
bronze 

Gift of Miss Margaret Fisher in memory of her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Fisher 


Henri Gaudier-Brzeska, Dog, 1913, marble 
Gift of Samuel Lustgarten 


Henri Gaudier-Brzeska, Stags, 1914, alabaster 
Gift of Samuel Lustgarten 


Alberto Giacometti, Group of Three Men, 1949, 
bronze. Edward E. Ayer Fund 


Sidney Gordin, Construction, 1953, brass 
Gift of Society for Contemporary American Art 


Joseph Goto, Family Tree, 1954, welded steel 
Watson F. Blair Purchase Prize 


Chaim Gross, Tumblers, 1942, ebony 
Gift of H. B. Snower 


Jacques Lipchitz, The Reader, 1919, bronze 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Marx, through the 
Maymar Fund 


Aristide Maillol, Enchained Action, about 1906, 
bronze. Wirt D. Walker Fund 


Henri Matisse, Seated Nude, 1925, bronze 
Ada Turnbull Hertle Fund 


Pablo Picasso, Bouquet, 1953, bronze 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Victor K. Zurcher 


Auguste Rodin, Portrait of Balzac, 1893, bronze 
Gift of Sylvain and Arma Wyler 


Theodore Roszak, Whaler of Nantucket, 1952, steel 
Edward E. Ayer Fund 


David Smith, Beach Scene, 1949, steel 
Gift of Society for Contemporary American Art 


David Smith, Tanktotem, #1, 1952, steel 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Jay Z. Steinberg in memory of 
Maurice Kallis 
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UMBERTO BOCCIONI 


With a fatalistic endurance that seems to be the 
attribute of southern peoples, Italy emerged from 
the damages and losses of the Second World War. 
The surprising renaissance of Italian industry, arts 
and crafts is well known, due in part to the exhibi- 
tions Twentieth Century Italian Art at The Museum 
of Modern Art in 1949 and Italy at Work organized 
by The Art Institute of Chicago in 1951. The artists 
of the futurist and metaphysical schools became 
known to a larger public and at last they are per- 
manently established as a part of art history. As 
most of us begin with the practices of our own time, 
perhaps the Italian artists of this century will lead 
many to find again, wearing a different aspect, what 
has long been taken for granted as a memorable 
past, never to be repeated. In any case, interest has 
reached such a point that futurism—and even 
Boccioni—were brought to their largest audience a 
few weeks ago by way of the television and the 
$64,000 Challenge. 

But long before this and at a time when they 
must have been alone in their endeavor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry L. Winston of Detroit were bringing 
together a collection of modern art which is notable 
for containing, among works of many other schools, 
the best assemblage of futurist paintings, sculpture 
and drawings that is to be found anywhere. Having 
been exhibited recently, the Winston collection has 
attracted nationwide interest and well-deserved 
attention. A little known part of it is a group of over 
one hundred drawings and prints by Umberto 
Boccioni which has never been shown as a whole 
and which has been lent by Mr. and Mrs. Winston 
for exhibition at the Art Institute in the Depart- 
ment of Prints and Drawings, where it may be seen 
in Gallery 12 through April 27. 

Boccioni, of course, comes to mind whenever 
futurism is mentioned and he was the first artist to 
participate in the movement, but like most move- 
ments, futurism found its first voice in literature. 
Young Italian poets and painters felt they were 
stifling in an atmosphere of the art in vogue at the 
beginning of the century: the rhapsodic sensuality 
of d’Annunzio, the historical approach to literature 
and the arts of Croce, the genre sculpture of Gemito, 


Boccioni during the First World War 


the historical motion picture and Boldini’s fashion- 
able portraits. In Paris, where he had studied at the 
Sorbonne, Filippo Tommaso Marinetti published 
the First Futurist Manifesto. It appeared on Febru- 
ary 20, 1909, in the newspaper Le Figaro for which 
Marinetti was the Italian correspondent. The be- 
ginning of this declaration carries with it all the 
sincere, grand, yet humanistic, fury of the futur- 
ists: “We shall sing the love of danger, energy and 
boldness. .. We declare that the world’s splendor 
has been enriched by a new beauty, the beauty of 
speed. A racing motor-car, its hood adorned with 
pipes like snakes with explosive breath . . . a roar- 
ing motor-car which operates like a machine gun, 
is more beautiful than the Winged Victory of 
Samothrace.” This credo contains the glorification 
of the present, Italy, war, the hatred of libraries 
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and museums, feminism, opportunism and mean- 
ness. Much of it has a quality as nostalgic for us as 
an old popular song; on the other hand it might be 
the complaint of the unpopular adolescence of 
today, if it could find a voice. It is the confrontation 
of the artist with a material world where he finds his 
situation hopeless and the only means of survival 
are destruction and breaking with old traditions. 
One cannot resist its sincerity of conviction, so 
different than the later attitudes of the surrealists, 
and it was the starting signal of countless orienta- 
tions and many art movements. It attempted to 
provide a way to look at the truth and still find life 
worth the trouble and it was a valiant attack on that 
indifferent contemplation which Kierkegaard had 
already defined as the fatal “modern” disease. 
There were reverberations in Italy and since this 
was an all-embracing project (futuristic photography 
and futuristic cooking were included), it was not 
long before the painters Boccioni, Carra and Russolo 
had joined Marinetti and the writers. A second 
manifesto appeared in 1910 and in April of the 
same year, following a riot provoked by a serata 
futurista at the Chiarella Theatre in Turin, the 
Technical Manifesto of Futurist Painting was pub- 
lished. There is no better description of the futurist 
esthetic: “The sixteen people sitting around you in 
a moving tram are one, ten, four, three; they come 
and go, they rattle along the street, they are de- 
voured by a path of sunlight, they sit down again 
. « « persistent symbols of universal vibration. And 
sometimes on the cheek of the person we are speak- 
ing to on the street we see a horse passing by at a 
distance. Our bodies penetrate the couches on which 
we sit, the couches penetrate us, just as the tram 
going by enters the houses which, in their turn, fall 
upon the tram and become amalgamated with it. . . 
Painters have always shown us figures and objects 
arranged in front of us. We are going to put the 
spectator at the center of the picture.” The move- 
ment was now fully launched. At the beginning of 
the war in 1914 the futurists supported Italy’s parti- 
cipation as one of the Allies. But it was during the 
war that their original ardor began to cool and many 
of the most notable among them: Carra, Papini, 
even Boccioni, turned back to the traditional or an 
admiration of it. When the war had ended, only 


Marinetti and Balla were still identified with the 
movement and they supported Mussolini and the 
Fascist regime. Perhaps the future had come for 
them. The new futurists had little in common with 
the founders of the movement: the futurists of 1909 
had been anarchists at heart and the militarism and 
violence of their beliefs had other than Fascist aims. 

During the war Boccioni had died. At least he 
escaped witnessing the disintegration of the famous 
band of which he was the only sculptor and cer- 
tainly the most compelling and gifted figure. In 
all he had lived only thirty-four years. He had been 
born in Reggio Calabria in 1882. His devotion to 
literature and painting led him to Rome where, 
from 1892 until 1902, he worked in the studio of 
Giacomo Balla, a radical painter, then known as a 
divisionist. From Rome he went to Paris to study 
the work of the impressionists. Employment as a 
teacher took him to Russia, then he returned to 
Italy and lived from 1904 to 1906 in Padua, Venice 
and Milan. His life during these years was one of 
poverty and hardship and it was not until 1909 
that he met Marinetti. This seems to have given 
him a sense of direction and he worked with en- 
thusiasm and energy as both writer and artist. 
With Gino Severini, Luigi Russolo, Carlo Carra 
he collaborated on the two manifestoes of futurist 
painting which were published in 1910. In 1912 he 
organized the first Paris exhibition of futurist 
artists, held at the gallery of Bernheim Jeune. 
Although it may have been a succés de scandale, 
it was nevertheless a success and was afterwards 
shown in London, Brussels and Rotterdam and due 
to sales, only a part of it was taken to Berlin. So 
much controversy stimulated the futurists and— 
on the favorable side—Diaghilew asked Carra to 
design the décor for a ballet which was to have 
music by Stravinsky. The same year Boccioni issued 
his Technical Manifesto of Futurist Sculpture, fol- 
lowed shortly after, in 1913, by his first exhibition 
of sculpture, held at the Galerie de la Boétie in 
Paris. This brought him to the early days of the 
war. Anti-German, like most of his futurist friends, 
Boccioni enlisted with Marinetti, Sant’ Elia, Rus- 
solo, Erba, Funi, Sironi and fought with them 
in the Alps. The war was the realization of one of 
their dreams, but Boccioni’s letters do not slight 
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Umberto Boccioni, Head of a Woman (Boccioni’s Mother?), about 
1912. Drawing, pen and ink. Lent by Mr.' and Mrs. Harry Lewis 


Winston, Detroit 


the tedium and futility of a military existence. 
However, he could write: “... it is marvelous— 
149 shells going over like express trains.” He was 
transferred to the artillery and wounded. It was 
during his recovery that he was killed, in August 
1916, not by one of those machines the plastic 


beauty of which he was one of the first to praise, 
but by fracturing his skull in a fall from a horse 
he was riding. 

Boccioni is one of those gifted artists who died 
before the age of forty and there is no decline or flag- 
ging of energy throughout the whole course of his 
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productive life. Although his paintings and sculp- 
ture are well-known, the present exhibition from 
the Winston collection is the first showing of his 
drawings and prints. They were produced during 
six years, from 1907 to 1913, and present a close 
and revealing portrait of his vehement tempera- 
ment. The etchings were attempts at an unfa- 
miliar medium which he abandoned later (it is 
known that he printed them himself and did not 
follow the practice, usual in Europe, of entrusting 
his plates to an artist-craftsman) and they contain 
traces—perhaps unconscious ones—of Fattori and 
Edvard Munch. They are the most serene of Boc- 
cioni’s works, although there is a somber strength 
within all of them. Their revelation of a reverse 
side of his more familiar character does much to 
fill in our unbalanced portrait of him and give it 
reality. But the drawings are an entirely different 
matter. Here are the ideas and jottings for many 
works to be carried out in larger forms and with 
more elaborate and permanent materials. Not one 
was intended to be an object complete in itself: 
they are original conceptions, beginnings, essences. 
It would be difficult to imagine drawings more 
intimate and revealing than these and not once is 
there the artist’s betrayal of a desire to “experi- 
ment” or begin a work because he wished to make 
use of a particular material or technique. Like 
so many of the great, Boccioni found the means of 
his expression in the promptings of impulse and 
this is one element which gives these drawings 
such authority. They could never have been ac- 
complished in any other medium and that, it seems, 
is the first characteristic of a work of art and the 
most exacting demand we can make of it. It is 
fulfilled here with velocity and naturalness and it is 
fortunate Mr. and Mrs. Winston realized the in- 
herent qualities of these fragile sheets of paper, so 
varied and unmatched, yet so related and one in 
their total. 

At first their lack of pretension may be disarm- 
ing: we approach them with our ideas of futurism 
and all that has come after it and although we 
may find these preconceptions in them, that comes 
later, but meanwhile we have made a discovery. 
Their most surprising accomplishment is that they 
are from the hand of a man whose aim was to 


propagandize an ethic which would lead others to 
live in a different and difficult world, not deceiving 
themselves with optimism and lies and finding that 
the hopeless search for truth could still be noble, 
no matter hew disappointing the findings. Yet these 
drawings would have existed without futurism or 
the problems of the twentieth century because they 
are the utterances of a man alone with himself, 
before he has realized he has an audience or felt 
the needs demanded by an appearance. 

Still futurism has continued to exert its in- 
fluence and after every contact with those who in 
1910 bravely attempted to conquer the world and 
give it new reasons for enduring, we are reminded, 
everywhere we look, of how much truth the futur- 
ists defined. Benedetta Marinetti, in her essay which 
was published in the complete catalogue of the 
Winston collection, has written: “Forty years after 
the Manifesto Futurista, while the speed of flying 
machines is racing with that of light, and the space 
among planets is no longer a desert, now that the 
structure of the atom is no longer a secret and 
automation creates thinking monsters, the essential 
influence of futurism continues. For it enriches 
the potentialities of artists and invites them to 
create bold works that reflect the splendor of the 
machine and of space; at the same time it warns 
them that these works must contain human warmth 
and thought.” And perhaps the most satisfying of 
all realizations that the futurists would find today 
—and for them it would contain no irony—would 
be in the industrial products of their country which 
they wished to keep always equal to its great past 
and from which the machine-made object comes to 
us as something we can recognize as having been 
shaped by human beings. For the forms of the 
Necchi sewing machine or the Olivetti typewriter 
are somehow engendered by the vision of Boe- 
cioni and surely the black complexity of the Fer- 
rania projector, with all its optical refinements, 
opened for use, is the unmistakable shadow cast 
by his Unique Forms of Continuity in Space. 

HUGH EDWARDS 


Note: The Art Institute has published a catalogue to ac- 
company the exhibition of Drawings and Prints by Bocci- 
oni. It contains an essay by Marianne Martin on the artist 
and a descriptive list of the works compiled by the staff of 
the Department of Prints and Drawings. 
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Figurine, French, about 1600. 812 inches high 


NEW ACQUISITIONS IN 
EUROPEAN CERAMICS 


Thanks to the enthusiasm and generosity of a num- 
ber of donors and collectors of the past, the. Art 
Institute has been widely recognized for its Blanxius 
Collection of 18th Century English Pottery and 
Porcelain, its Buckingham Collection of English 
Lusterware, and its Gunsaulus Collection of Old 
Wedgwood. Other phases of the ceramic arts are 
less fully developed, a fact graciously recognized by 
Miss Annette Maltby Chapin in the formation of a 
fund in memory of her father and mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Henry Chapin, to be used for the pur- 
chase of ceramics. The two pieces recently acquired 
through this fund, both masterpieces, exhibit two 
quite different aspects of the potter’s art. 

The first calls to mind Bernard Palissy, whose 


name has become a symbol of French ceramic art. 
Although his genius was such that he did not pass 
on the secret of his rich, brilliantly colored glazes, 
some factories, notably one at Avon, near Fontaine- 
bleau, were so successful in imitating his wares that 
many excellent statuettes made there were once 
attributed to the master. The potter-sculptors of 
Avon depicted a variety of secular and sacred sub- 
jects, perfectly executed and charmingly colored. 
This satirical group of a monk carrying a woman in 
a basket on his back, taken, no doubt, from one of 
the popular romances of the Renaissance, is attrib- 
uted to the workshops of Avon, about 1600. 

The wine (or caudle) cup of tin-enamelled earth- 
enware, so-called delftware, is a commemorative 
piece, possibly ordered as a wedding gift as it is in- 
scribed with the initials of a man and wife as well as 
the date 1668. The principal decoration, however, 
is the very beautifully drawn portrait of King 
Charles II in all his regalia, in blue, manganese- 
black and yellow. During his reign, Charles II 
furthered the manufacture of such “‘painted Earthen 
Wares” through a royal proclamation prohibiting 
the importation of foreign-made delftware. The fine 
proportions and elegant simplicity of this cup, 
formed on the potter’s wheel, mark it as well worthy 
of its royal decoration. 


Wine (or caudle) cup, English, 1668. 3°% inches high 
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The 17th century delftwares of Holland, England 
and other countries were made largely in imitation 
of the greatly admired and avidly collected porcelains 
of the Far East. Meanwhile, the diligent search going 
on in the West to discover the mystery of the true 
porcelain material came to a conclusion in 1709 in 
the laboratory of the Saxon alchemist, Boettger. 
But, like the Chinese, Augustus the Strong also kept 
secret the processes used at the factory he estab- 
lished for Boettger at Meissen, and the porcelain 
fever raged all the more strongly. 

Porcelain became one of the chief pastimes of the 
Bourbon King Charles of Naples through his mar- 
riage to a daughter of Augustus the Strong. In 1743 
Charles opened his own factory at his palace of 
Capodimonte and for sixteen years he produced 
there a soft paste, or artificial porcelain whose 
whiteness and brilliance indeed rivalled that of his 
famous father-in-law. Products of this early factory 
are extremely rare, only a few examples being found 
in museums outside of Italy, and many of these now 
identified, on the basis of recent scholarship, as 
products of the Tuscan factory at Doccia.' 

The Art Institute can now proudly exhibit two 
monumental examples of early Capodimonte por- 
celain thanks to the insight of a Chicago collector, 
the late Professor Alfred Chatain, who recognized 
their artistic importance some fifty years ago, at a 
time when they were no doubt quite unfashionable, 
and thanks also to the generosity of his son and 
daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Norman 
Chatain, who have now presented these masterpieces 
in Prof. Chatain’s memory. To our knowledge these 
pieces have not been shown publicly since their 
auction as part of the famous Louis Huth collection 
in 1905; prior to this they had belonged to Samuel 
Addington, Esq. and were lent by him to the Special 
Loan Exhibition at the South Kensington Museum, 
London, 1862. One other similar pair, slightly 
smaller, was lent by Joseph Marryat to the same 
exhibition, and is now in a private collection in 
England.” 

The ewer and basin are made of the glassy white 
porcelain developed by Gaetano Schepers, a chem- 
ist, who, together with his father, had formerly 
worked at the Neapolitan mint. The modelling was 
probably done by Giuseppe Gricci who is recorded 


as having made, in 1743, the original wax mold for 
the snuff boxes so similar in form to the basin.* 
Gricci, as chief modeller, was responsible for the 
great masterpiece of the Capodimonte factory, the 
“Porcelain Room” installed at the Royal Villa at 
Portici between 1757 and 1759, and transferred to 
the Palace of Capodimonte (now a museum) in 
1866. The material was ideally suited to the new 
rococo style, with its spontaneous asymmetry and 
its interest in the movement, forms and colors to be 
seen in rocks and shells, which was just emerging 
from the rather more ponderous Italian baroque. 
The interiors of both pieces are richly gilded, the 
handle a glowing coral color, and the small clinging 
shells and sand flies delicately painted in natural 
colors. The factory mark, a fleur-de-lis, is painted 
in underglaze blue under the foot of the ewer. 
VIVIAN J. SCHEIDEMANTEL 


‘Arthur Lane, Italian Porcelain (London, 1954), p. 38. 
*Ibid. Pl. 74 B,C. 

3/bid. Pl. 75 A,B; also Alice Wilson Frothingham, 
Capodimonte and Buen Retiro Porcelains (New York, 
1955), frontispiece and figs. 1, 4, and 9. 


At the right: Ewer, and below, the same with the Basin. 
Italian, Capodimonte, about 1745. Soft paste porcelain 
decorated with polychrome enamels, interior gilded. The 
ewer, 12 inches high; the basin, 62 inches high, 1514 
inches wide 
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THE LOCKHART CUP 


In September, 1777, during the second year of the 
Revolution the exploits of John Paul Jones in the 
home waters of the British Isles aroused the Royal 
Navy to vigorous action. A small squadron under 
the command of Sir John Ross, renowned for his 
successful duels with French privateers twenty 
years before, was dispatched into the North Sea to 
capture an enemy now doubly dangerous through 
his victory over the Serapis. However, the prime hero 
of the American navy avoided the trap and deprived 
Ross of a repetition of his earlier successes. 

By one of those unusual chances which oceasion- 
ally rewards the museum collector, an extraordinary 
memento of this captain of the Royal Navy thus 
outwitted by John Paul Jones has just come into 
possession of the Institute. 

Last fall a gold cup of very unusual size, quality 
and design appeared on the New York market. It 


Admiral Sir John Lockhart- 
Ross, mezzotint by McArdle, 
= the portait by Sir Joshua 
eynolds 


is inscribed as being presented to Captain Lock- 
hart of the Tartar by the city of Bristol in 1758. 
The services which evoked this gift are unspecified 
but the inscription was accompanied by two very 
finely engraved coats of arms in full rococo style, 
one being that of the Merchant Adventurers’ Com- 
pany of the city of Bristol and the other on the 
opposite side that of Captain Lockhart. 

At this time neither Lockhart’s identity nor the 
nature of his services was revealed, possibly for 
family reasons. However, patient research has un- 
covered the fact that the Captain Lockhart indi- 
cated was none other than the Sir John Lockhart 
Ross who was later unable to repeat his earlier 
success against the French by the capture of a 
French squadron under American command some 
twenty years later. 

Quite apart from its romantic connection, direct 
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The Lockhart Cup, English, 1757. Gold, 8 inches high, 18 oz., 16 dwt, showing engraving of the Lockhart arms 
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and indirect, with these two celebrated naval 
figures, the cup is a work of art of exceptional merit 
and rarity. 

Approximately fifty pieces of English gold in the 
form of cups or other hollowware are now known 
to have survived from the eighteenth century. 
Most of these are racing trophies in the double- 
handled cup or urn form customary in the silver of 
the period. Owing to the difficulty of treating the 
more precious but softer metal with the decorative 
technique adapted to silver, the pieces in general 
ave rather heavy and uninteresting in form, relying 
for their effect chiefly on the color and surface 
qualities inherent in the metal. 

In this case, which is apparently unique among 
its contemporaries, the design adheres to that of the 
stemmed display cup of the Italian and South 
German goldsmith tradition. The double-scrolled 
handles are, however, a concession to contemporary 
fashion. This resort to the far livelier Renaissance 
scheme was possibly inspired by the use of the 
mermaid—one of the supporters of the Bristol 
Merchant Adventurers’ Company arms—for the 
stem, and certainly made effective by a skillful use 
of casting and molding techniques appropriate to 
and traditional with the metal. 

The various parts of the cup seem to have been 
formed by casting, probably by the age-old “lost 
wax” process, which permitted the decorative rich- 
ness of the spiral gadrooning on cover, bowl and 
base. The lush rocaille of this ornament, all of it 
carefully chased and burnished to finish, contrasts 
effectively with the adjacent plain surfaces. These 
areas have been hammered to needed strength and 
density after casting and therefore yield the bril- 
liant faceted surface especially rich in effect through 
the glowing sheen typical of the precious metal used. 
Particularly when compared with its contemporaries, 
the design is notable for its proportions and its 
feeling for textural contrasts and the inherent 
qualities of the material. Only the design of the 
cover finial seems somewhat insufficient. Even this 
is, however, probably due to a later soldering to- 
gether into a knop form of the flower and leaves, 
which were intended to be a light and open terminal 
motive more responsive to the character of the stem. 

In this connection attention should also be called 


to the superb quality of the engraving in the coats 
of arms of both donor and recipient. It is probable 
that these are not by the goldsmiths, Richard 
Gurney and Thomas Cook, whose mark, together 
with the London hallmarks and the date letter for 
the year 1757, appears on the rim of the cup. These 
are likely the handiwork of one of the specialist 
engravers who at this time were usually called upon 
by the trade in general when work of the highest 
quality was required. Unfortunately these master 
craftsmen seldom signed their work, so identifica- 
tion is as yet impossible. 

The coat of arms of Captain Lockhart with its 
quaint lock and heart is an amusing play on the 
name. The fetter lock and the three boar’s heads 
appear in his ancestors’ coats of arms. The martlet 
(dove-like bird) denotes that Captain Lockhart was 
the fourth son of Sir James Lockhart. On the death 
of the last of his older brothers in 1778 he in- 
herited his father’s title of baronet. 

Captain Lockhart’s naval career following his 
spectacular success in the Tartar was of a steady 
competence rather than brilliance. He fought the 
French under Admirals Hawke and Rodney and 
again under Keppel after an interval of sixteen 
years on his Ross-shire estates, where he gained the 
reputation of being “the best farmer and greatest 
planter in the country.” He became a rear-admiral 
in 1779 shortly before his abortive pursuit of John 
Paul Jones, retiring from active service three years 
later. Promoted to a vice-admiralty in 1787, he 
died at his home, Balnagowan Castle, Ross-shire, 
his mother’s ancestral estate, in 1790. 

Admiral Sir John Lockhart-Ross’s portrait, painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds about 1760 shortly after his 
Tartar exploits was engraved in mezzotint by James 
McArdle. An original fourth state of this engraving 
was generously presented to the Institute by Mr. 
T. H. W. Lumley, through whose agency the cup 
came into the Institute’s possession. This engraving 
is shown on the wall of Gallery M5 in which the 
cup given to the gallant captain by the grateful 
citizens of Bristol just two hundred years ago is now 
displayed. 

MEYRIC R. ROGERS 
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Carving representing the moon. Dorei Bay, Dutch New Guinea. Painted wood, 26 inches high. 


Lent by the Chicago Natural History Museum 


THE PRIMITIVE ARTS DEPARTMENT FEATURES OCEANIC ART 


A special exhibition of Oceanic art may now be seen 
in The Art Institute’s Primitive Arts galleries, where 


it will be on view through the first of June. Most of 


the selected objects have been lent by private col- 
lectors in Chicago, the Chicago Natural History 
Museum, and dealers in the primitive arts field. 

The exhibition places special emphasis on sculp- 
ture, and for this reason draws most of its material 
from Melanesia, where sculptural traditions are 
strong. From among the far-flung islands of Poly- 
nesia only the Marquesas are well represented. 
There a vigorous people in a harsh physical environ- 
ment produced a dynamic art that contrasts strongly 
with the intricate geometricized patterns charac- 
teristic of most central Pacific islands. 

Melanesia covers a vast area stretching for over 
three thousand miles, from the large island of New 
Guinea, north of Australia, to the Carolina group, 
which lies to the east. Island topography is typically 
rugged, choked with malaria-ridden jungle and fetid 


swamp, lashed by violent storms and plagued by 
volcanic eruptions, earthquakes and tidal waves. 

Quite understandably, this forbidding land and its 
people have strongly resisted the inroads of white 
civilization. Early contacts were mostly limited to 
ferocious native resistance to “blackbirders” and 
sandalwood gatherers. Despite widespread military 
activity in the area during the last war, large sections 
of the interiors of New Guinea, New Britain and 
other islands remain unexplored or virtually un- 
known. Similarly, but for somewhat different rea- 
sons, the art of Melanesia was one of the last of the 
primitive arts to receive recognition. 

French painters of the early 20th century who 
were concerned with the development and exploita- 
tion of cubism found great inspiration in the sophis- 
ticated synthesis of form and architectural quality 
of African art. Melanesian art, which is more closely 
related to the fantasies of Hieronymus Bosch, came 
into its own somewhat later, when surrealism and 
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abstract expressionism became the accepted styles. 

Throughout Melanesia a great variety of regional 
styles are found. Most of them are well represented 
by outstanding examples in the present exhibition. 
All are distinguished by an emotional intensity and 
powerful spiritual emanation which runs the gamut 
from sublime mysticism to frightening fantasy. 
Both the concepts and the materials used by the 
artist are infinitely varied. 

It is possible some of our readers have wondered 
about the relationship of our primitive arts program 
in general and .his Oceanic show in particular to 
that of our sister institution, The Chicago Natural 
History Museum. The Oceanic collections of that 
museum are among the finest and most extensive in 
the world. Even the most casual visitor can spend 
hours absorbed in the fascinating study of their 
collections of ritual objects, ornament, and house- 
hold utensils which evoke the complex and varied 


cultures of the Pacific islands. The Art Institute’s 
exhibit, on the other hand, is much more limited 
in scope and approaches the subject from a com- 
pletely different point of view. Here we have, 
through careful selection and presentation, sought 
to emphasize the great artistic achievements of the 
Oceanic peoples, so that they may be appreciated in 
relation to the great creative expressions of Euro- 
pean and Asiatic peoples on view in our other gal- 
leries. The approaches of the two museums, there- 
fore, supplement and reinforce each other to the 
great benefit in interest and enjoyment of the Chi- 
cago public. It is hoped that with the continued 
spirit of cooperation and mutual understanding be- 
tween these sister institutions, which has been 
manifested in the preparation of this exhibit, Chi- 
cagoans will become increasingly aware of the great 
artistic achievements of primitive societies. 

ALAN R. SAWYER 


Below, left: Helmet mask. New Britain. Carved and painted wood, 18 inches high. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Raymond 
Wielgus. Below, — Mask. Sepik River, New Guinea. Painted basketry, 26 inches high. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 


Zeisler. Opposite: 
and Mrs. 


aymond Wielgus 


ortuary figure from the Sepik River, New Guinea. Painted w 


, 75 inches high. Lent by Mr. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


DRAWINGS AND PRINTS BY UMBERTO BOCCIONI, FROM THE MR. 


AND MRS. HARRY LEWIS WINSTON COLLECTION 
Gallery 12: through April 27 


PRINTS BY RICHARD FLORSHEIM 
Gallery 16: April 25-June 8 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL CHINA FROM THE COLLECTIONS OF THE 


ART INSTITUTE 
Gallery 15: through April 27 


OCEANIC ART, A LOAN EXHIBITION 
Galleries LA-L4A: through June 1 


PRINTED COTTONS, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 18TH AND 19TH 


CENTURY, FROM THE ART INSTITUTE’S COLLECTIONS 
Galleries A2—A5: April 10—continuing 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY BORIS ANISFELD 
East Wing G52-G57: May 8-June 8 


THE SOCIETY FOR CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ART—18TH ANNUAL 


EXHIBITION 
East Wing: G58-G60: May 8-June 8 


61ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS OF CHICAGO AND VICINITY: 
FIFTY WORKS, INCLUDING THE PRIZE WINNERS FROM THE 1958 


CHICAGO ARTISTS EXHIBITION HELD AT NAVY PIER 
East Wing Galleries: July 16—July 30 


THE TIFFANY AND MARGARET BLAKE COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS 
IN THE ART INSTITUTE 
Gallery 12: May 10—continuing 
31ST ANNUAL DESIGN IN CHICAGO PRINTING, SPONSORED BY THE 
SOCIETY OF TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS 
Gallery 11: April 11—May 18 


WHAT'S NEW IN PRIMITIVE ART IN CHICAGO COLLECTIONS 
Galleries L4-L4A: June 14—August 31 


20TH CENTURY CERAMICS 
Gallery 15: May 2—August 3 
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EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
AT THE ART INSTITUTE 
SPRING 1958 


LECTURES AND FILMS 


THE FRIDAY EVENING SERIES 


6:30 P.M. Free to the Public Fullerton Hall 


ASPECTS OF THE ART OF THE FILM 


The satiric and poetic film, the abstract, and other 
aspects of film art will be shown under the direction 
of Whitney Halstead. Film time, approximately 
hours. 


March 28 sous LEs ToITS DE PARIS (Under the Roofs 
of Paris)—A film in which René Clair’s deft touch 
produces an ironic humor tinged with pathos. His 
first and richly imaginative sound film— 1930. 


April4 A group of films which show the expressive 
possibilities of the medium: auTuMN FIRE (Herman 
Weinberg, 1930); MUSCLE BEACH and 0 DREAMLAND 
(Landsay Anderson); RIEN QUE LES HEURES (Calva- 
canti, 1926); BLOOD oF THE BEASTS (Franju, 1949). 


April 11 LaTtanre—one of the great films by 
Jean Vigo, which in its perception of character and 
fine use of the camera shows the promise which his 
early death cut short. 


April 18 Abstract and Expressionist films. Some 
artists have experimented with the camera and the 
film itself, with light and with the subject: for ex- 
ample Eugene Deslaw, Oskar Fischinger and John 
and James Whitney. Others such as the photog- 
rapher “Weegee” have made use of the bizarre 
and macabre as in WEEGEE’S NEW YORK. 3 FILM EXER- 
cises—John and James Whitney; srupy #6— Oskar 
Fischinger; GO SLOW ON THE BRIGHTON— Don Smith: 
LA MARCHE DES MACHINES (1928)—Eugene Deslaw 
and WEEGEE’S NEW YORK. 


April25 Aprogramof comedy. TILLIE’s PUNCTURED 
ROMANCE (1914) was directed by Mack Sennett and 
presents Dressler and Chaplin in typical slapstick. 
LAUGHING GRAVY is the calculated chaos of Laurel 
and Hardy. 


ART THROUGH TRAVEL 


by Dr. Dudley Crafts Watson 
Sundays, 3:00 P.M., in Fullerton Hall 
Members, free, non-Members, 80¢ 


April 6, 13, 20 Mexico’s Folklore and Festivals 
April 27, May 4,11 Our Neighbor, Canada 


GALLERY LECTURES 


Understanding a work of art is an active process of 
inquiry, study and perception. Members of the 
Institute staff and guest instructors can increase 
your understanding by discussing and sharing 
aesthetic experiences. Most of the activities listed 
below have been arranged in series for greater bene- 
fit of thése who can plan to attend regularly. 


ON THE COLLECTIONS 


Tuesdays, 11:00 A.M. Free to the Public 


April 1 THE DRAWINGS OF UMBERTO BOCCIONI 
Kathleen Blackshear Gallery 12 


April 8 To be Announced 


THE PRINTED WORD: an exhibition by the 
Society of Typographic Arts. Two talks by Chicago 
graphic designers on the contribution of the graphic 
designer to the arts today. 


April 15 Gordon Martin, President of the Society 
of Typographic Arts, a faculty member of The 
Institute of Design, and a leading graphic designer. 

Gallery 12 


April 22 Bert Ray, member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Society of Typographic Arts, first 
Art Director of the Abbott Laboratories Publica- 
tions, and past President of the Art Directors 
Club of Chicago. Gallery 12 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW ORIENTAL 
GALLERIES: a progressive view of the Oriental 
collections as they are put on view in their new 
location, under the guidance of the curatorial staff 


of the Oriental Department. 


April 29 The Japanese Print Study Room, the 
Vault and the Japanese Print Exhibition Gallery 
shown by Margaret Gentles. 


May6 The new Chinese gallery—plans and 
progress report by Jack Sewell. 


NOW ON VIEW 


Fridays 12:15 P.M. Free to the Public 


A FRESH LOOK AT THE PAINTING COLLEC- 
TIONS: THE OLD MASTER PAINTINGS IN NEW 
GALLERY SETTINGS. A review of the strengths 
and weaknesses in our collection of paintings by 
Katharine Kuh and guest authorities. 


April 4 A NEW LOOK AT THE DUTCH OLD MASTERS 
George D. Culler Gallery 46 


April 11 A NEW LOOK AT THE FLEMISH OLD MASTERS 
Joshua C. Taylor, The University of Chicago. 


April 18 PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF HISTORICAL 
PAINTINGS: THEIR CARE AND PRESERVATION by Louis 
Pomerantz, Conservator, The Art Institute. 


April 25. A NEW LOOK AT THE ITALIAN PAINTINGS by 
Allen S. Weller, The University of Illinois, 
Urbana. Gallery 45 


May 9 WHICH ARE OUR GREATEST PAINTINGS? OUR 
GREATEST NEEDS? 


Katharine Kuh Gallery 45 


STUDIO, DRAWING AND 
PAINTING ACTIVITIES FOR 
MEMBERS 


MEMBERS STUDIO I First Problems in Painting 


Tuesdays, 2:00 P.M., under the direction of Kay 
Dyer, continuing through May 6. Members’ Studio. 


MEMBERS STUDIO 1 Advanced Painting Problems 


Fridays, 2:00 P.M., under the direction of Briggs 
Dyer, continuing through May 9. Members’ Studio. 


MEMBERS’ SKETCH CLASSES 


Tuesdays, 5:45 P.M., under the direction of Addis 
M. Osborne, continuing through May 6. 


Fridays, 10:00 A.M., under the direction of George 
Buehr, continuing through May 9. 


Studio courses in drawing from life for beginners 
and regulars. Simple materials may be purchased 
at the door. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSES 

Raymond Fund Classes for Members’ children, 
ages 6-16, in Fullerton Hall. No registration is 
required, 


DRAWING DEMONSTRATIONS AND SLIDES 


Saturdays, 11:30 A.M., under the direction of Addis 
M. Osborne, through May 24. 


SPECIAL SUMMER SKETCH CLASS 

Tuesdays, 10:30 A.M., under the direction of 
Virginia Bath, for six weeks starting July 1. 
Materials may be purchased at the door of Fullerton 
Hall each week for 10¢. 


CALENDAR 
See schedule for details 
TUESDAYS 
11:00 A.M. Gallery talk 
2:00 P.M. Class: Members’ Studio I 
5:45 P.M. Gallery talk 
5:45 P.M. Class: Members’ Sketch Class 
FRIDAYS 
10:00 A.M. Class: Members’ Sketch Class 
12:15 P.M. Gallery talk 
2:00 P.M. Class: Members’ Studio II 
6:30 P.M. Lecture, film 
SUNDAYS 
3:00 P.M. Lecture: Art Through Travel 
3:30 P.M. Gallery Concert (see dates) 
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MUSIC 
GALLERY AND FULLERTON HALL CONCERTS 


The Chicago Chamber Orchestra 
Dieter Kober, Conductor 


FREE CONCERTS 
April 6, 3:30 P.M. 


MUSIC FOR EASTER. 

Prelude to “The Seven Last Words of our Savior 
at the Cross”, by Joseph Haydn. Andante, by 
Arcady Dubensky. Orchestral Suite No. 3 in D 
Major, by Johann Sebastian Bach. 


In Gallery 50 


May 4, 3:30 P.M. In Gallery H3 
Overture to “Orlando”, by George Frederick Handel. 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in G Major, No. 
3, K. 216, by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, with 
Paul Carlson, soloist. “Stadtpfeifermusik”, by 
Richard Mohaupt. 


June 8, 3:30 P.M. In the Garden or Gallery 50 
Music for Chamber Orchestra No. 1, by Gerhard 
Maasz. Concerto for Clarinet and Orchestra No. 2 
in E flat, Op. 74, by Carl Maria von Weber, with 
Stanley Davis, soloist. Five German Dances, by 
Franz Schubert. 


CHILDREN’S CONCERTS 
Saturdays, 1:15 P.M. In Fullerton Hall 


The concerts, under the direction of Dieter Kober 
and narrated by Robert C. Marsh, music editor of 
the Chicago Sun-Times, are musical demonstration- 
talks, designed to interest and inform a children’s 
audience. Each program is a full hour of fine music 
for the younger person. 


April 19 Music FOR DANCING, a program to in- 
troduce the child to the chamber orchestra and the 


instruments in it. 


May 17 SPOTLIGHT ON THE SOLOIST, a program in 
which the principal members of the chamber or- 
chestra are featured as soloists. 

Children of Members will be admitted without 
charge, but tickets must be obtained in advance in 
person or by writing to the Department of Museum 
Education. Admission is limited, and Members are 


urged to apply early. 


THE GOODMAN THEATRE 


Opening Friday, May 9 THE preAM, a blending of 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream and 
Purcell’s opera The Fairie Queen. 


When THE DREAM was produced in New York in 
December 1956, Howard Taubman, the critic for 
the New York Times, wrote: “Cite the adaptors 
John Reich and Nicholas Goldschmidt for their 
taste and judgment in bringing together Shakespeare 
and Purcell without doing violence to the integrity 
of either. Purcell’s music graces Shakespeare just 
as the poet’s moonstruck lines soar with a rapture 
which is truly musical. The production had the 
further merit of suggesting the English theatre 
of Purcell’s time with its remarkable technical 
effects.” 


THE DREAM will have a cast of fifty actors, a corps 
de ballet, a full orchestra and singers. The sets 
are designed by Herbert Senn and the lavish 
Restoration costumes are the work of Sylvia 
Wintle. Mr. Reich will direct THE DREAM, which is 
the most ambitious production ever undertaken 
by Goodman. 


Dates: May 9-10; 13-17; 20-25 


Early curtain: Tuesday and Thursday at 7:30, 
Wednesday at 7:00 

8:30 curtain on Fridays, Saturdays and Sunday, 
May 25 

Matinee, Thursday, May 19 at 2:00 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


April 12 through June 1 
Every Saturday at 2:30 and Sunday at 3:00 


RAPUNZEL AND THE WITCH 
For information about Goodman productions call 
or write: Box Office, Goodman Theatre, Chicago 3, 
Illinois—CEntral 6-2337 
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